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INDIAN EPISODE—COLRAIN PAGEANT, COLRAIN, MASS. 











THIS BRIDE AND GROOM WERE AMONG THE NEW SETTLERS 
COLRAIN PAGEANT 
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SOME OF THE EARLY SETTLERS—COLRAIN PAGEANT 











EVEN THE CIRCUIT RIDER AND THE SCHOOL-MASTER HELP AT THE 
FLAG RAISING—COLRAIN PAGEANT 





WHICH ? 





Richmond, Va. 


A NORMAL OUTLET FOR BOYISH ENERGY 


More than one half of the 10,000 children with whom the children’s court of 
New York City deals each year, are there through having no adequate place to play. 


“The Children in the Shadow” 
ERNEST K. Courter, 
Formerly Clerk of the Children’s Court, New York 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE DEPARTMENT FOR 
RECREATION IN BOSTON, MASS. 


JoserH LEE 


President of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
Boston, Mass. 


The opportunity before the new department of recreation is 
an inspiring one. It has at its disposal some thirty-five play- 
grounds and some thirty baths, besides gymnasiums, parks and 
ponds, many miles of bridle path and driveway, an aquarium, 
a zoological garden and a civic orchestra. 

And it holds all these opportunities for the use of a popula- 
tion of 700,000 people, some 200,000 of them between the ages 
of one and twenty-one, in every one of whom, of whatever age, 
there exists a primal and ineradicable instinct for play and 
recreation and the joy of life. It is a pretty good orchestra to 
play on and a pretty good audience to appreciate the performance. 
The task and: the opportunity that faces the 
new commission is to reach with the varied 
and extensive resources at its disposal the great population for 
whose use and advantage these resources have been provided. 
It will be their duty, and no doubt their endeavor, to provide 
play for both sexes and for every age, from banks for the babies 
to roll down and sand for them to dig in, to pleasant walks for 
the old folks, music for them to listen to, scenery for them to 
look at, and a chance to sit down and watch the children play. 
Besides the ordinary provision found in all well equipped parks 
and playgrounds, there should be boats to row, donkeys to ride, 
creatures to pet, children’s gardens, many places to coast, and 
ponds to wade in or skate on according to the season. Most of 
these things, indeed, we have already, but they can be made 
more general and accessible to all. Perhaps with the aid of the 
municipal orchestra it will be possible to provide at least the 
occasion for civic choruses such as exist in Germany. 

Special effort should be made to provide opportunities for 
the older girls, who are now the most seriously neglected part 
of our population, so far as play and recreation are concerned. 
Girls have played ball from the time of Nausicaa; indeed it must 
have been before that that Atalanta lost the 220 by following the 
ball too closely. Folk dancing is another great natural resource 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR RECREATION 


for girls, and even the dangerous subject of social dancing 
might finally be approached. Perhaps this last is more a prob- 
lem for the school committee than for the new department, but 
at all events there should be platforms so that folk dancing, at 
least, can be carried on outdoors. 

Perhaps the most successful form of play so far developed 
in our city, as well as the least expensive, is coasting. For this 
purpose there should be provided on every playground, in such 
manner as to interfere as little as may be with the skating, not 
a few narrow slides of the scoop variety but artificial hills of 
the simplest possible construction. Two inch spruce plank 
tilted at an exciting angle is all you need; and a total drop of some 
five feet would be enough to furnish perpetual amusement for the 
smaller children. The problem, here as elsewhere, is that of 
amusing not 20 or 30 on each coast, but a hundred times that 
number. 

The evening use of playgrounds is another largely unde- 
veloped resource. Boys will play football by electric light not 
only up to six o’clock but up to ten. Indeed you can see them 
playing under the lights on the common on your way home from 
the theatre on November nights. And lighting the playgrounds 
is well for other reasons. 

Further development in the way of apparatus 
Children 
Peay our playgrounds undoubtedly need. A sand 

box is cheaper than a human attendant, and 
may do at least the work of one. But apparatus should not be the 
main reliance. The thing that children chiefly want is games. 
Gymnastics are drugery. Games are real life to the child and to 
the grown-up. The best thing of all that the department can 
do is to plant a crop of the good available games, not only base- 
ball but its variations, and also such games as hill dill and 
prisoners’ base, and others of the more roly-poly sort that are 
especially adapted to the younger children. To plant a set of 
healthy games means the coming up of a crop of healthy chil- 
dren later on. And good games permeate. They soak like soft 
water through the interstices of the city and come up like grass 
between the cobble-stones. You can hardly kill baseball, and 
the same would be true of many other games once they were 
well planted. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR RECREATION 


Another thing the department might well do is to follow 

the example of Hartford in setting up movable apparatus in 
empty lots with the permission of the owner. This sort of pro- 
vision may seem to be not worth while because it must be merely 
temporary; but there is a fallacy in that idea. A city always 
has an edge somewhere, and that edge always contains empty 
lots. It is apt moreover to be next a residential section, where 
there are plenty of children to use the lots if only the crop 
of stones, bricks, birch trees and tin cans were a little thinned 
and if back-stops, swings and sand boxes were provided. A 
good recreational policy aims not at developing parks and play- 
grounds but at developing people—as Grant’s objective was 
not Richmond but Lee’s army. It will use streets and side- 
walks and empty lots, chase the grouchy citizen to his lair and 
say “come out and play.” 
Of course the success of the whole enter- 
prise would depend on the sort of people 
put in charge. Probably the department 
will want to co-operate with the school committee so that the 
latter may still supply kindergartners and other teachers in 
the children’s corners and send its men teachers out onto the 
larger playgrounds in the spring and fall. But it will want also 
to develop permanent men and women heads of playgrounds. 
Each larger playground, especially, should have at the head of 
it a man who will regard the place as his ship with which he 
is to sink or swim, with the resolve to make of it an institution, 
a life-giving power in the community, to use every inch of it 
during every hour of the entire year in which it can be used. 

These men should be chosen not exclusively nor mainly for 
proficiency in baseball. The qualities they need are those of 
the social worker,—character, devotion, and the capacity for 
sympathetic understanding of children and of folks in general. 
And their training should be in social or educational, especially 
in all-round playground, work. 

And of course the most important thing of all will be to 
get the right head man. The opportunity is worthy of the best 
there is, both in natural qualities and in successful experience 
of the sort of work involved. We want a leader who can see our 
resources, obvious or latent, and show us how to make the most 


Success Depends 
Upon the Leaders 


of them. 
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HOW TO AID THE CAUSE OF PUBLIC RECREATION* 


Howarp S. BRAUCHER 


Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City 


Several leading citizens of Exville became interested in 
stories they were hearing of play centers in some of the larger 
cities. “If New York and Boston each spend more than a 
million dollars a year for recreation and consider it a wise invest- 
ment, we ought to look into it,” they said. 

“What shall we do first?” was the question. Some advo- 
cated buying land for children’s playgrounds. Others wanted 
to use the school houses and grounds as play centers. A few 
suggested that buildings be erected in the parks and the parks 
be made play centers. At last it was decided that a committee 
should learn just what activities were usually carried on in 
different communities in the play centers so that they could 


decide wisely what to do. 
It was found that many cities employ a 


Activities Carried special man or woman to give his entire 
on by Recreation time to recreation just as they have a super- 
Secretaries J y P 


intendent of schools giving his time to 
education. The public spirited citizens of Exville were a little 
overpowered when they looked over the statement of work being 
done in various cities by recreation secretaries. Here it is: 


Organization and executive management of outdoor play- 
ground system; selection and training of play leaders; 
selection, purchase, and installation of equipment; plan- 
ning of buildings and alteration of buildings for recrea- 
tion purposes. 

Responsibility for evening recreation centers 

Responsibility for children’s gardens 

Responsibility for conducting athletic badge tests for both 
boys and girls throughout the city 

Arrangements for the celebration of holidays 

Arrangements for pageants 

Cooperation in the promotion of Boy Scout activities 

Cooperation in the promotion of Camp Fire Girls activities 


* Reprinted from The American City by permission of the editor 
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HOW TO AID THE CAUSE OF PUBLIC RECREATION 


Arrangements for summer camps 

Provision for band concerts and other municipal music 

Responsibility for encouraging wholesome home recreation, 
arranging that games be taught which can be played 
at home, providing places where parents and children 
take recreation together 

Studying recreation conditions in different sections of the 
city to attempt to meet any special conditions found 

Studying private recreation agencies to find recreation fur- 
nished, and number reached, to avoid duplication, and 
find possible ways of assisting by furnishing places for 
games and meetings 

Supervision of commercial recreation 

Promotion of play away from playgrounds 

Arrangements for ice skating in winter, if necessary through 
flooding of vacant lots 

Arranging coasting places, if necessary by having certain 
streets set aside and properly guarded 

Placing recreation workers in actual contact with homes oi 
the neighborhood 

Promotion of school athletics, of school base ball, basket 
ball, volley ball leagues and of all recreation activities 
for school boys and girls outside of regular school hours 

Arrangements for tramping trips 

Interpreting to the public through addresses, through public 
press, the recreation work which is going on in the city 

Cooperation with other agencies such as the juvenile court, 
settlements, libraries, churches, and various social 
organizations 


The Exville people realized they could not 

A Cenenten provide for all these recreation activities at 
Secretary Needed 

once. They knew that some of the work 

done in other communities by a special recreation secretary in 

their city must at least for quite a time to come be done in a 

smaller way by some existing departments. They were, how- 

ever, convinced of one thing—there is more recreation work in 

one community than one man can possibly do. “We must have 

the ablest possible trained person to start the work,” they 


decided. 
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HOW TO AID THE CAUSE OF PUBLIC RECREATION 


Convinced in their own minds as to the first step—that it 
was not land or buildings but a man—they set out to convince 
others. They told their friends that in all the cities where rapid 
progress had been made in providing opportunities for whole- 
some play for all their citizens old and young—a recreation 
secretary was employed throughout the year to give his entire 
time to the problem of municipal recreation; that even in a 
village like Bennington, Vermont, with a population of 6,211, 
such a secretary was employed; that in some farming districts 
a man is giving his time to making available for all the right 
kind of opportunities for coming together for good times and 
for social intercourse; that within a few years sixty-three cities 
had established six hundred and fifty-five full time positions. 

As the men and women in Exville talked with their friends 
they pointed out that in numbers reached, homes influenced, 
importance of influence, the work of a recreation system headed 
by a recreation secretary is not less difficult than that of a school 
system headed by a school superintendent. At first some doubted 
the statement that every city big enough to have a school super- 
intendent exclusively for its own schools has much more recrea- 
tion work than a recreation secretary can care for but as the 
doubters thought over the problem, which was after all pretty 
new to them, and as they watched life about them, they became 
convinced and helped in the work of convincing others that it 
was a wise economy to begin by employing a trained man as 
recreation secretary. 

; Though a large number of leaders were now 
vo Saag in perfect agreement the city government 
hesitated. The committee of the city government desired more 
facts,—facts from other cities,—facts also regarding their own 
city. The public spirited volunteers who had carried the cam- 
paign thus far had seen something of conditions in other cities 
but they did not know just how to gather quickly such essential 
facts as would throw most light on local needs. So they wrote 
to an organization with its offices a thousand miles away—The 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York,—and asked advice as to what they should 
do. The local group was so earnest that at the earliest possible 
moment—about six weeks later—a field secretary familiar with 
the facts about the recreation activities all over the United States 
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HOW TO AID THE CAUSE OF PUBLIC RECREATION 


and Canada arrived to help the local group by placing all his 
knowledge at their disposal. It was understood that he should 
remain until he had carried the campaign through. 

He studied the local situation in the light 
of the experiments which had been tried 
in some hundreds of cities, interpreting the 
reasons for the various successes and failures, showing the 
results which have followed playground and recreation center 
work in other cities. Of most value, perhaps, was the study of 
local conditions bringing out clearly the definite concrete facts 
which all knew to exist but did not know quite how to secure. 
The district attorney and the judge of the juvenile court had 
been seen before but they had not made available to the Exville 
leaders the exact statements, the concrete personal stories of 
instance after instance where boys and girls had had serious 
difficulty because they had no opportunity to play. Besides the 
figures secured from the Associated Charities, stories were 
obtained of specific families where the need for financial aid might 
have been avoided had the breadwinners who worked hour after 
hour, day after day, year after year, in monotonous factory work, 
had a chance to play in their leisure hours. Life had ceased to 
be vital, their spirit had been taken away, efficiency had dis- 
appeared because there was no adequate provision for whole- 
some pleasure. 


A Visit from a 
Field Secretary 


eats The field secretary helped the local group 
eo to bring together such facts, local and gen- 
eral, as would answer the questions which come to every com- 
mittee of the city government. The local leaders presented the 
facts to the committee, the committee cross-questioned the field 
secretary, convinced themselves and voted the money for start- 
ing the recreation system on the right basis with a recreation 
secretary. There had been no question that the Exville city 
government would appropriate the money—public sentiment 
was so strong for play centers—the aim had been to prevent the 
work’s being started in such a way as to do more harm than 
good. Perhaps it ought to be said that each member of the 
city government had found out that many of his strongest con- 
stituents were sufficiently interested in seeing a wise recrea- 
tion plan to run in to see him, or to telephone, or to write to him. 
One member of the city government had his telephone dis- 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN AMERICA 


connected, so many of his constituents were interested. No 
doubt when you have a good cause it helps the members of the 
city government to hear from many minds—if there are good 
reasons to be given. 

Of course after Exville had its appropria- 
tion for a recreation secretary several local 
men tried hard to secure the position. Two 
of these local men would have been desirable men if they could 
have had a year in some other city with an experienced worker. 
At the request of the Recreation Commission which Exville 
had now appointed the field secretary cooperated in securing 
information about some six trained workers who seemed avail- 
able. One was finally chosen by the Recreation Commission. 
He is still working in Exville. The development of the work 
has been gradual. Much remains to be done. Exville has asked 
that the field secretary come back to advise them as to the 
progress being made and the field secretary is soon to go. How- 
ever, Exville already has a fair recreation system. The leading 
citizens planned wisely because they had all the facts. They 
have a larger number of centers than they could have had with- 
out a trained recreation secretary to start the work. A larger 
number of men, women and children are living happier and 
more useful lives. 


Securing a 
Recreation Secretary 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN AMERICA?* 
CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER 
Associate Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Can we discern the signs of the times? Are 
we sufficiently open-minded to see what 
changes are taking place in our own communities? Probably 
not. But, for five months, I have gone about the country with 
a prayerful eagerness to understand what is happening in 
America. 


Can We See? 


In Topeka, Kansas, recently, I sat through 
a long session of the first Democratic legis- 
lature ever elected in that state. I saw the House of Repre- 


Minimum Wage Law 








* Address given at a meeting in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Jeffrey Par- 
sons, Washington, D. C., March 13, 1913 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN AMERICA 


sentatives pass a measure fixing nine hours a day as the maxi- 
mum labor for employed women. I heard them enact the first 
minimum wage law, I believe, that has been passed in this 
country. While the State Senate has still to define its attitude 
upon these measures, that does not lessen the significance of the 
spirit manifested by the popular house. At the climax of their 
debate I heard the chief opponent sneer, “It’s mighty funny 
you fellows never thought of such a thing as a minimum wage 
until women got the vote in Kansas.” The chief advocate 
answered, “That suggestion is one of the strongest possible 
arguments for woman’s suffrage.” 

In Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Rockford, New York and everywhere 
else I have heard the new claim that public money should be 
used to help, to pension, needy mothers. In more than a third 
of the forty-two states whose legislatures meet this season 
mothers’ pensions are an issue. Forcing its way to the front 
within a period of less than two years, it has appeared to be a 
case of “spontaneous combustion” in the social field. The move- 
ment has an obvious power and popularity not justified by the 
wisdom of the measures it proposes. 

No one, from Wall Street to the slums of 
San Francisco, needs to be told of the signif- 
icance of the attitude and spirit manifested 
by President Wilson, his cabinet and a large element, at least, 
of his party. I encountered recently a hard-fisted Wall Street 
broker who “fears the worst” and a big manufacturer who 
would not renew his usual yearly contract for the steel needed 
in his works. I found southern Democrats who, at best, were 
disturbed, dubiously waiting to see what might develop. 

I am told that the Progressive party is starting upon an 

unremitting, daily, country-wide, educational campaign whose 
purpose is to extend government functions—local, state, national 
—to include more and more of social service. 
You may call these movements “socialistic.” 
But I have been surprised to learn that that 
word is no longer feared. You may say 
“business is endangered, panic threatened”; but I have seen 
legislators afraid to make a plea for the larger business interests 
among their constituents. 


“ Mothers’ Pensions” 


Democrats and 
Progressives 


Reaping the Harvest 
of Social Doctrines 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN AMERICA 


Whether we like it or dislike it, we are standing on the 
thin, yielding crust which is lifting us steadily, mightily—as a 
great tidal wave, an irresistible ground swell sweeps forward. 

Edward Rowland Sill’s poem “The Reformer,” reads: 


“Before the monstrous wrong he sits him down, 
One man against the stone-walled city of sin.” 


It seems impregnable, that city, and the reformer seems 
alone, insignificant. But he stands because he must. He speaks 
inadequate words because they will not be silenced. He cannot 
himself imagine how his message can prevail. But suddenly 
the old earth grows impatient. It trembles, moves mightily 
and down in one mass of ruins fall the impregnable walls, while 
the insignificant reformer ; 

“Stands with strange thoughts beneath the friendly stars.” 
But what has all this to do with the Play- 
ground and Recreation Movement? 
Exactly this: there is upon us now a life 
or death struggle, throughout America, between materialism 
and spiritual ideals. God only knows which will prevail. The 
Recreation Movement is one of the greatest hopes or oppor- 
tunities we have to make sure that materialism does not over- 
whelm our civilization. 

For example: consider the movement for 
“Mothers’ Pensions.” It rests squarely on 
the supposition that the way to help people 
is by giving them money. The minimum wage law proposes to 
help by giving money—increased wages; the maximum hour 
law by increasing leisure, money’s equivalent. The Progressives, 
of both Democratic and Republican origin, are attacking the 
excessive privileges of the big-moneyed powers. They are 
emphasizing improved conditions—food, housing, clothing and 
other material things. 

These are all good, I believe; all necessary 
but the unfamiliar consideration that I 
would urge is this: unless our emphasis 
upon activities equals and dominates our emphasis upon condi- 
tions, we may be overwhelmed. Our vital concern, really, is 
not with profits but with products; not with comforts but with 
conquests; not with making livings but with making lives. 


The Life or 
Death Issue 


Dangers of 
Material Help 


Necessary but 
Subordinate 
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Increased wages, better houses, richer food, larger leisure will 
do no good at all unless they are consciously made to promote 
“life more abundant.” For we have learned, from history and 
from many rich men’s sons like the Pittsburgh man at Mattewan 
that material prosperity does not always, of itself, bring large- 
ness, or strength, or nobility of life. 

Compare English with German philanthropy. 
The English “poor law,” or method of reliev- 
ing needy people in their own homes, has 
always rested upon the practical, but delusive, notion that 
people can best be helped by pensioning overburdened parents, 
supplementing wages and bestowing material alms. In contrast, 
German philanthropy, since Von Voght’s day before the nine- 
teenth century, has said the fundamental way to help people is 
by personal service, by supplying such personal influences, 
leadership, opportunity and education as will strengthen and 
enlarge the activities of beneficiaries instead of doing their 
natural work for them. Of the English material-relief system 
it has been said that no war or series of wars in which that 
country was ever engaged has done so much to weaken and 
degrade the English people. 

Here and now, in America, we sense the 
growing, popular determination to lift the 
excessive burdens from overburdened mothers, 
children, and poorly paid toilers. This is right and righteous. 
It means that we are decided to practice more faithfully what 
has for nineteen centuries been preached. America—and other 
countries also—are determined to realize more largely than 
ever before the brotherhood of all mankind. 

The life and death question is, therefore, “Shall this growing 
social consciousness run into blind passage ways; use inadequate 
methods; set up false ideals?” Material improvements must be 
accomplished. People cannot live on air and dreams. My 
point is that all material improvements must be accompanied, 
determined, inspired by at least an equal emphasis upon per- 
sonal service, as distinguished from material alms; upon oppor- 
tunities rather than gifts; upon leadership, education, ideals, 
self-expression, activity, instead of mere leisure, comfort and 
wealth. 


English Versus 
German Philanthropy 


Shall the Assured 
Help Be Helpful ? 
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But, you have been thinking of the Play- 
The Central . ' 
Philanthropic Interest grounds and the Recreation Movement as 

merely one of the innumerable, pestiferous 
philanthropies. Every day I am told, in every community, 
how many appeals beset the modern resourceful man or 
woman. (Usually they tell me how many appeals they receive 
rather than how much sacrifice they are making.) But it 
is quite natural that one should think, “There are scores of 
philanthropies that have as good people on their boards and 
needs to present which appeal as strongly to both sympathy 
and sense as does the playground and recreation movement.” 

I would not belittle in any way any of the sincere philan- 
thropies of our time. There is no good reason why all of them 
should not be adequately sustained. But I submit this bold 
suggestion : 

The Recreation Movement ought to be, and will be, for the 
next five to twenty years or more the center of philanthropic empha- 
sis, just as the educational movement has had that central place for 
the last quarter of a century. 

It is a case of “this thing we must do and not leave the other 
things undone.” Nor do I mean that the educational movement 
will be weakened or diverted; it will hold, and develop more 
completely, the position it has won. But the next great social 
advance to be accomplished is the solution of the leisure time 
problem or the realization of the play instinct, or art instinct, 
or freedom in the activities of daily life. It is largely within the 
educational movement that the needed development of Recrea- 
tion will be accomplished. 

Something larger than playgrounds! Obviously, I am not 
talking of picayune little playgrounds, inspired by no social 
vision, a passing fad maybe, and sometimes a nuisance. I am 
speaking of the Recreation Movement, which already is so 
tremendous, so deep and wide reaching, so fundamental that 
the man has yet to be discovered who is big enough to interpret 
it fully. “Playgrounds” is an inadequate name; “Recreation” 
suggests chiefly preparation—for a recovery—of life; but the 
Movement stands for transfusing all the twenty-four hours of 
the day with new vision, joy and power. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN AMERICA 


Richmond, Virginia, has eighteen thousand 
The People, children in its public schools. But the 
Hours and Influences : 
Pieces Recreation problem concerns at least twenty- 

five thousand children and young working 
people. New York City has seven hundred thousand children 
in its schools. They are all embraced in the Recreation problem ; 
in addition there are two hundred and fifty thousand young 
working girls aged fourteen to twenty who toil nine or ten 
hours daily for an average weekly wage of six dollars; besides 
these there are at least two hundred thousand families of adults 
who have been depressed below the line of self support. In 
every city and town in America the Recreation problem includes 
a larger number of individuals than the school problem. 

More hours, also, are included. The average school “keeps” 
from twenty-five to thirty-five hours a week but fifty-six 
hours weekly are embraced in the Recreation problem. For 
the whole leisure time problem is the problem which Recreation 
has to solve. Man works eight hours, sleeps eight hours and 
has eight hours left in which to follow his instincts—which 
means play. It is the growing leisure time of all our people that 
Recreation must make wholesome. 

Not only more persons and more hours but larger powers 
are included in Recreation than in education. My little boy 
can move mountains in his play but it is difficult for him to 
move a few sticks of kindling into the wood box when at work. 
“Play,” says Mr. Dooley, “is work that we pay for the privilege 
of doing.” Play is not a frill, or decoration, or luxury appended 
to life; it is life itselfi—in the making. It is what we do just 
because we want to do it, not because we have to, but because 
it is free self-expression. Psychologists and educators are 
telling us that it is precisely through these play activities that 
life is shaped and strengthened. 

And, already, the invincible, sweeping, 
growing power of the Recreation Movement 
is almost as impressive as the great field 
of social action for which it stands. It was only seven years 
ago, in 1906, that the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America was started, in Washington. The American Play- 
ground Movement is about a decade older than that but it 
is mainly within the last seven to ten years that five hundred 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN AMERICA 


and thirty-three American cities have taken up playgrounds 
or recreational activities. Last year New York City spent 
one million one hundred thousand dollars through sixteen public 
departments, in this recreational field. Over seven million 
eight hundred thousand dollars were expended or appropriated 
last year for playground work. A Presbyterian clergyman told 
me there are about six thousand ministers serving the great 
Presbyterian church. Already there were, last year, five thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty employed play leaders—dis- 
tinguished from “care-takers”—virtually a new _ profession. 
Million dollar bond issues for municipal playgrounds in such 
cities as Atlanta and Cleveland are no longer very notable in 
comparison with the fifteen million dollars already invested in 
New York City, twelve million dollars in Chicago, one hundred 
million dollars in America. 

One thing that has been happening in 
America is so serious you will hardly 
believe it. 

Two excellent gentlemen told me recently that our sur- 
veyors were liars, when I reported their finding that in Rich- 
mond, Milwaukee and Kansas City, in spite of all the natural 
instincts of child life, sixty-four per cent., fifty per cent. and 
fifty per cent., respectively, of all the thousands of school chil- 
dren counted, outside of school hours, were idle, inactive, doing 
absolutely nothing, “because,” as the children told us, “there is 
nothing to do.” This given fact is pretty hard to believe. I 
wish I did not have to believe it. It means something which I 
think is horrible to contemplate. No yellow journal has reported 
anything more pathetic, more fraught with civic danger, than 
the fact that our children, very generally, are not playing. 

; As for the recreation which does prevail in 
Inactive or Degrading 4 merica, it is too largely passive. We are 
Recreation i ; 
amused by the theatre, vaudeville or moving 
picture shows but it were better for us if we could engage in 
active games or sports. Even our popular athletics are very 
largely vicarious ; the exercise which the “fans” derive from base 
ball is principally vocal. 

In Chicago eighty-six thousand girls and boys throng the 
dance halls in a single night and Mrs. Bowen says you can 
always tell when you approach a dance hall because you see so 
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many young couples in the dark hallways, alleys, and other 
hiding places of the neighborhood! 

Brieux’s disquieting plays suggest ways in which the empha- 
sis upon material standards, as opposed to instinctive activities, 
has postponed marriage, lowered the birth rate and threatened 
the destruction of many homes. 

In contrast think of the Biblical vision 


“And the streets of the city shall be beautiful with 
children playing in the streets.” 


Think of communities gathered, old and young together, on 
the village greens of many English towns. Remember Greek 
life, and art,—ideal people though undemocratic, literally making 
play the chief instrument of education. 

But in America, while our minds have been 
drawn away to material conquests and ac- 
cumulations, we have, all unconsciously, 
forgotten how to live. No one has taught our children how tv 
play the old games. We have robbed them of their places for 
play. Worse than that, we have lost the tradition of play. In 
country side and city we have cherished the ideals of work not 
of play. We have apologized for leisure instead of making it 
divine. Adults are as badly off as children. We all need the 
life abundant. We get instead the passive diversion of moving 
pictures or the sapping of our lives by dissipation. 

We could not recognize these evils if we did 
not also see, at least partly, the way to 
correct them. The man who told four of 
us, two days ago, that he is preparing to spend fifty thousand 
dollars in promoting recreation in towns of less than seven 
thousand inhabitants is surely the forerunner of many resource- 
ful, statesmanlike people who will learn from the Recreation 
Movement how to invest large sums, effectively, in the upbuild- 
ing of American life. 

We have passed the experimental stage. We could tell you, 
very nearly, what it would cost to socialize the public schools, 
to open them as recreation centers, for both adults and young 
people. 

Country life can be made attractive and vital by teaching 
other communities to apply the successful methods of Plainfield, 
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Illinois, New Paltz, New York, Bennington, Vermont and 
Lebanon, Ohio. 

A mine owner from Arkansas applied recently for the 
expert counsel of the Supervisor of Recreation in St. Louis. 
He said: “For a day or two after pay-day I have not workers 
enough to run my mines.” The leisure time problem was over- 
powering him and his men. The Recreation expert solved that 
problem by methods which promise increased efficiency and 4 
new spirit of democratic co-operation in industries throughout 
America. 

From ten to one hundred per cent. increase of power over 
their communities, or over their distinctive beneficiaries, can 
be given to the churches, the schools, and all the charitable, 
correctional and custodial institutions of our country by Recrea- 
tional developments which have been tested and proved efficient 
and appropriate. 

The streets of the celestial city, which are pictured in the 
visions of the writer of Revelations can be reproduced in Wash- 
ington or in other cities small and large, by competent play 
leaders who will organize and teach the games which may be 
carried on in selected “play zones” to the advantage of boti 
business traffic and growing children. 

All that is needed—is wanting—but is 
The One Great Need coming surely—is men and women who 

will give the Recreation Movement such 
encouragement and such financial support as has enabled the 
educational movement to be adequate, in its turn, to its time 
and opportunity. Now, for ten years or more, Recreation is 
to be the most important, central, basic social movement. [It 
waits only for resourceful men and women to see the vision. 
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HUMAN-INTEREST PHASES OF THE MODERN 
RECREATION MOVEMENT* 


EuGENIA WINSTON WELLER 


A dozen years or more ago, in a school room 
looking out over long stretching miles of 
Minnesota prairies, a teacher was hearing a 
reading class. She called upon Hilda Swanson to read. Hilda was 
a small, pale-faced girl of fourteen apparently as colorless in char- 
acter as in physical appearance—the kind of girl one might see a 
hundred times and pass on and immediately forget. She read 
along in a slow, monotonous, disinterested tone about some children 
who were having “such-a-nice-time.” Then the teacher stopped 
her. “Why, Hilda, you read as if you’d never had a good time in 
all your life.” To her great surprise the girl burst out crying. 

When the recitation was over the teacher called Hilda to her. 
“My dear girl,” she said, “I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. I 
only wanted you to think a good time; I knew that would make you 
read a good time, I wasn’t scolding you.” “No, Miss Brown,” 
said the girl, “that wasn’t it at all. But it just came over me when 
you said that—I’d never thought of it before—that I never had had 
a good time in all my life.” 

Through all the years since then that girl’s tears have haunted 
me. Hers was the great negative tragedy of child life. There are 
many more like her on those prairies of rich promise in the anxious 
grinding monotony of pioneer life. 

We hear much of the need for play among 
Space and the children of the city poor. They lack even 
+ iy “eet fresh air and sunshine and a place to play. 
Are Not Enough z s 5 

The dirt, the noise, the crowd of a great city 
crush out before our open eyes the lives of its children. Their need 
is dramatic and striking. But for Hilda Swanson the problem was 
not lack of space. For ten miles or more her eyes could gaze 
unimpeded through the clear atmosphere across the prairies at her 
father’s cabin door upon acres and acres of unbroken playground. 

It was not lack of air and sunshine; for nowhere does the sun 
shine brighter or the breezes blow fresher than on those grassy 
prairies. 

It was not need for companionship, either, for her home 


* Stenographic report of an address at a parlor-conference in Washington, D. C. 
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sheltered a whole troop of flaxen-haired brothers and sisters. All 
that was lacking to her childish happiness was someone who cared, 
and some one who knew, to show her in the little leisure that 
her busy home allowed, how to play as a child should play. 
Hers was the same need that we found far 
back in the West Virginia mountains, where 
the children and the young people and the old 
people seemed to us to live through joyless days and years. “What 
do you do for amusement at night?” we asked them. “Nothing,” 
a father answered. ‘When night comes we jest go to bed.” He 
might have said as tradition tells us that question was answered 
once, “We jest sets and thinks, and sometimes we jest sets.” 
Sadder in their inertia were these children of the mountains 

than the yellow-haired Hilda of the plains; for to them had come 
no wholesome discontent. No reading teacher had wakened them 
to the fact that there were “good times” in the world. 
The same human need for play—for untainted, 
wholesome play beset the life of James Gray, 
a boy who had lived his life in the cramping 
foulness of a city home and who had played in his own way among 
the evil sights and sounds of a city alley. If his home had been 
better or his play more wholesome, he might never have gone to 
the Reform School. There are times—sad though it is—when insti- 
tutions are better than homes and when the influence of strangers 
is better than the lessons learned at the mother’s side. So James 
came back after a few months from the wholesome work and play 
of that school a better, sounder boy than he had gone to it. On 
the first visiting day after James entered the school his mother went 
to see him. She wasn’t a good woman—who can tell what in her 
life made her otherwise ?—but she did love her children in her way. 
“Jimmy,” she said and she looked at him fondly. “What did you 
do that first night after you came here? Weren’t you awful lone- 
some? Didn’t you miss the rest of us?” The boy drew back from 
her a little. He was just at that age when children hurt so cruelly 
because they do not understand. “No, I didn’t. I went out on 
the playground and I played hard and I had a good time.” 

We knew James at first as one of a crowd of 
Why P laygrounds boys, who, when the big old house that was 
Renna = On being made over as our “social settl a 
National Capital 8 epee 

was a scene of such utter confusion as only 
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carpenters can create, came stealthily about to see what was going 
to happen. The big back yard stood invitingly open, for there was 
no back gate ; and naturally these boys who had no place to play but 
a street closely guarded by “cops” quietly took it for their own. 
But a playground we discovered is not merely a place to play. The 
boys played “craps” here as they had played outside, and the con- 
stant sound of oaths and quarreling were borne through our win- 
dows. So we closed the gate and kept the boys away for a time. 

Not so the half dozen little girls with baby-brothers and sisters 
who came to sit under the big mulberry trees and play quietly 
together in this new retreat. We welcomed them always and some- 
times when the gate was closed let them trudge in muffled curiosity 
through the half-furnished house. One day when they came they 
brought with them some large pieces of burlap, which they stretched 
between the trees and thus extemporized hammocks for their little 
charges. And in that act was inaugurated the first playground in 
that city. 

When later the house was completed and there was time to 
watch the children’s play the big back gate swung open and boys 
and girls were welcomed to a playground where there were travel- 
ing rings instead of crap-games and hammocks that were not of 
burlap. 

But all the time one who looked out over the joyful scene of 
little children learning to play, of boys who were finding games 
that were healthful and uplifting, of girls who were losing in whole- 
some joy their premature self-consciousness, thought hauntingly at 
times of the weeping child on the northern prairies, of the stolid, 
joyless children of the southern mountains, of the many young 
lives in forgotten corners that were missing “the play time of the 
others.”’ 

She recalled too from years farther back, the 
memory of a grass-bound village street and 
felt again in retrospect the pure wild joy of 
those evenings when the word went out that all the boys and girls 
in town were invited to a carnival of play on the level green behind 
“the little Dutch Church.” It was good fun, all healthful and help- 
ful and all the memories of it were wholesome. But now the 
thought came to her how much more might have lived on with her 
if there had been some one to direct the play and make it more 
idealistic, more harmonious, not wholly a wild disorganized frolic. 
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She remembered the indignation and the cruel shock to her whole 
childish being when one of the girls had said, “My mother says she 
isn’t going to let me go down there any more, running around with 
boys till nine o’clock at night.” We were not running around with 
boys, we were just children playing together. Nothing in all those 
memories of wholesome delight justified that mother’s foolish 
words. Yet, perhaps, there were boys and girls whose sex-con- 
sciousness was stronger, whose home life less wholesome, who 
found some harm in those unsupervised frolics in the dark. There 
was, too, in it all one guilty memory of evenings when the handful 
of Germans who made up the pathetic little congregation found 
their prayers within rudely interrupted and came out to remonstrate 
vainly in their broken English. “After all,” she thought, “we did 
need somer:¢ to direct us, but no one thought of it in those days.” 
She remembered the hilarious but well directed 
poke oon play of the girls in a girls’ reformatory. Base- 
ball was the game, and only so vigorous a 
sport could be an adequate counter irritant for the ghastly experi- 
ences that had polluted their souls. There they had learned fair 
play and fellowship and had driven from them for a time at least 
the sordid memories of the past. “How few places there are,” she 
thought, “where girls like that are taught to play.” 
Meantime, others were watching and remem- 
Whence and bering and thinking, and from the thinking 
Wherefore the : : 
Playground Association ©#™€ effective purpose. So that six years ago, 
to meet the very need of which we have 
spoken, Dr. Henry Curtis suggested the forming of a National 
Playground Association. 

Thus it was that at a meeting in Washington in 1906 the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America sprang into being 
so that the leisure time of children, young and old, might be happily 
and wholesomely directed and that in the homes and schools, in 
the hidden mountains and the far remote prairies there might be 
no child to weep because she had never had a good time in all her 
life. 
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THE CRY OF OUR BROTHER* 
F. G. WALLACE 


No doubt that grimy miner, straight from the coalpit, should 
not have been drunk; he should have gone straight home, sober 
and content, had a good wash, a cup of tea, and gone to his bed, 
but not sleep, for beside him lies a sick, whimpering child. 
Then after a few disturbed hours, without rest or comfort, 
let him rise, and go down again to the pit, away from God’s 
sunshine and sky, back to the caverns of darkness, dust, and 
danger. “Aye, he is well paid for it all. How dare he spend his 
wages in drink?” Why? For this reason, my friend, that toil, 
and toil only, was never meant to be the portion of man. 

‘Life should be a round of great duties and simple pleasures,” 
says an author of to-day, and this truth should be borne in mind, 
and digested, and carried out by those in whose hands power 
lies. Work, the great duty, is there, plain to be seen, hard to 
be endured. Where are the simple pleasures? They are not 
so evident. As lawful pleasures are mainly beyond the reach 
of the poor, it must follow that unlawful pleasures near at hand 
will be sought for. Pleasure, in some shape or form, good or 
bad, useful or injurious, must have a place in the life of every 
man or woman. Oh, the pity of it, that vice should be the sub- 
stitute of simple pleasure, the only available distraction in the 
dull monotony of daily toil! .. . 

Let us look at the play of the better classes. 
When the brief day’s work is done, they 
leave the vicinity of their labor, and find 
themselves in pleasant surroundings, in comfortable or luxurious 
homes. Then pleasure is the business of afternoon and evening, 
and amusement or ease are followed, according to taste. Motor 
cars and bicycles, golf and boating, shooting and fishing, clubs 
and theatres, some or all are at the command of the professional 
or business man, and in these lawful enjoyments he finds rest for 
the present day, refreshment for the morrow. . . . 

In the works of a city, labor begins at 6 
a.m. This means that the bread winner 
rises at 5 a. m. or sometimes earlier. 


The Play 
of the Rich 


A Workman’s 
Day 


* Quotations from an article in the Westminster Review, October, 1909, by kind 
permission of the Westminster Review, London. 
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Before going out, he usually takes a hasty cup of tea, and 
carries with him provisions for breakfast and dinner. Both 
meals are taken at the works by those living at a distance, and 
are eaten, not in any allotted room or hall, but on the spot 
where the man happens to be working. The meals consist 
usually of black tea, and bread and butter; sometimes no butter. 
Tradesmen, of course, have better fare, and their dinner would 
generally be sandwiches of meat or eggs, and a piece of cheese. .. . 
At 5 p. m., when the well-to-do classes are lounging in clubs, 
or taking their ease at the fireside, waiting for a comfortable 
dinner near at hand, hundreds and thousands of laboring men 
are leaving their houses for ten and twelve hours of night work 
in those vast fields of industry where the blessed peace of night 
is broken by the roar of furnaces, the whir of machinery, and 
the ceaseless activity of men’s heads and hands. In some em- 
ployments the men take their turn on night shift every alternate 
week or fortnight; in other cases the same lot are kept at this 
unnatural toil all their lives, with dire results to mind and body. 
When the night workers return to their homes in the morning, 
there is no quiet or sleep to be had. The busy day is beginning; 
the noisy children preparing for school, the fretful wife, with 
slovenly dress and thriftless ways shuffling to and fro in their 
midst, and to this unrestful spot the breadwinner returns after 
the night of toil. No sleep for him in that house of turmoil, 
where the space is limited to one, or at most two, apartments, 
where the unruly children are either crying or playing, where 
the shouting and scolding and trafficking of the day are in full 
swing. Many of the night workers spend but four or five hours 
in bed. We can scarcely wonder if they seek peace and refresh- 
ment in the public house, and there find a brief respite from 
the stress of labor, and the comfortless home. Such is the daily 
routine of the working man; the program which begins for him 
at fourteen years of age, and continues without intermission 
till death, accident, or old age puts an end to his usefulness, 
Such is the lot of our brothers. Labor, and little else but labor, 
is the order of their life, without time or opportunity for neces- 
sary rest and recreation. 
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Work in our time gives small scope for 
originality, small encouragement to artistic 
ideals. Mechanical inventions, time-saving 
machinery, have robbed men’s hands of their cunning, men’s 
brains of creative genius. Labor is a universal law for the poor, 
and for many of the rich, but between the two classes of laborers 
the contrast is sharp, too sharp, when we consider that we are 


A Sharp 


Contrast 


all men, all brothers, all fellow pilgrims on the same road to 
the same end. Life is being lived by both classes; both classes 
work for their daily bread, but the conditions of their lives are 
different, their daily bread is different. The world’s hardest 
workers will always have the roughest lot, and the smallest pay ; 
yet, the world owes a duty to the toilers, though the world is 
the paymaster, and the toilers are at its mercy. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson says: “A decent provision for the poor is the true 
test of civilization. Gentlemen of education are pretty much 
the same in all countries; the condition of the lower orders, the 
poor especially, is the true mark of national discrimination.” . . 
Pleasure being essential in some shape or form, let pleasure, 
simple and lawful, be supplied gratis to the poor. Much has 
been done in this direction by opening to the public the treasure 
houses of art, the galleries of sculpture and painting, that happily 
are to be found in every city, and almost every large town. But 
to appreciate such things, a little natural refinement, and a little 
education are necessary. Our working men and women have 
yet to be raised to that level. Their present need is of some 
enjoyment that will appeal to the most debased mind, the most 
uncultured senses. This stupendous task cannot be achieved by 
man’s hand. Sculpture and painting convey nothing to the 
untrained eye, that has only looked on scenes of misery, filth, 
and squalor; that has never brightened with interest, save at 
sight of a drunken brawl, a street accident, or a neighbor’s 
funeral. Nature, and nature only, can reach the heart of the 
lowest of her children. But how are the mother and children 
to be brought in contact? By letting the one study the other 
with eyes, ears, and touch. By means of free public parks, of 
free public gardens, gay with flowers, bright with fountains and 
ponds, where small fish and water fowl may live and frolic, with 
grassy slopes shaded by shrubs and trees, where the tired 
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parents may rest, and the children play, and the old folk gossip, 
and the young people take exercise and dream the dreams of 
youth in the midst of the slums. Yes, in the very heart of the 
slums, at the very door of the poor, let pleasant gardens and 
playgrounds be laid out, where a few steps will bring old and 
young from their wearing cares into a bright space of sunshine 
and peace, where the dull eyes of the city toiler may see beauty 
and see God for the first time... . 

In each park or garden a refreshment tent might be erected 
in the summer months, where non-alcoholic drinks, tea, fruit, 
and confections could be had at small prices, and in this way 
something would be contributed by the working people to the 
upkeep of their pleasure grounds. 

But, to be of substantial benefit, these pleasure grounds 
should be numerous, even if of small extent. Li one of our big 
cities would give the lead in this direction, others would follow, 
with splendid results to the moral and physical welfare of the 
population. Drunkenness and crime would show a marked de- 
crease if the working people were provided with lawful recrea- 
tion, healthy games, and bright surroundings, where their short 
leisure might be spent with pleasure and profit. Even in 
crowded cities, even in the East End, there are many spaces 
that could be utilized for large and small public gardens, merely 
by the removal of a few unsanitary houses, and half ruined 
stabling. In districts where the necessary space cannot be 
found, building ground could at least be had for the erection of 
free public reading and billiard rooms, where the working man 
could see the current literature, and daily papers, and have the 
comfort of a clean room and a good fire. 

“*Tis a very pretty idea, but what about the 

+00 was outlay?” asks our friend of the easy chair. 
chee Happily, all the occupants of comfortable 

chairs are not alike, and some day, one of the large-minded, 
generous-hearted men, to whom we owe our free libraries, our 
charming public parks, our glorious art galleries, one of these 
will rise up, and use his wealth and power for the betterment of 
his brethren. . . . Work for all, and reasonable enjoyment for 
all, should be the outcome of advanced civilization, the outcome, 
too, of the practical sympathy that springs from a better under- 
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standing of our responsibility towards our poorer brethren... . 
It is stupid and selfish to condemn and denounce the vices of 
the workingman, until we have opened our purses, and held out 
our hands to help him, to uplift him, to put in his way a few 
of the good things that are strewn so lavishly along the path 
of the rich; a few, at least, of the comforts and enjoyments his 
toil has provided. This is our duty, and ought to be our privi- 
lege, and will assuredly be our only justification on the day 
when all men shall stand before the face of their common Father. 


THE COLRAIN PAGEANT 
Mrs. C. Witspur Cary 


Assistant, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


On a remote hilltop, not easy of access, in the town of 
Colrain, Massachusetts, stands a rough stone monument, erected 
to perpetuate the memory of early settlers who gave the hill, 
through their deeds of simple patriotism, an immortal fame. 
The monument bears the following inscription: 


“The first United States flag raised over a public school 
was floated, in May, 1812, over a log school house which 
stood on this spot. It was made by Mrs. Rhoda Shippee, 
Mrs. Lois Shippee, Mrs. Sophia Willis and Mrs. Stephen 
Hale, and was raised by Amasa Shippee, Paul Davenport, 
and the loyal families of Catamount Hill.” 


Last summer, during a two days’ celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of this event, a simple but effective pag- 
eant was given depicting the life of those early settlers. It was 
not a finished product; it did not aim to be. There was no 
symbolism, no beautiful dances, no frills or fixings of any kind, 
just a simple, picturesque portrayal of different features in the 
early life on the hill, closing with the event which was being 
commemorated, and yet it brought home very forcibly to the 
people of the town a realization of the true significance of the 
event and awoke in them a new civic pride. 

The special interest attached to this pageant, aside from its 
local value, is that it illustrates what may be done, in a simple 
but telling way, with little expenditure of time or money. A 
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large number of participants was not necessary to portray the 
early life of the community; about forty people took part. The 
majority of these were descendants of the hill families and the 
costumes were the treasured relics of those early days brought 
forth from trunk and chest, thus lending added charm to the 
portrayal. The local Order of Red Men contributed to the Indian 
scene in the first episode. 
It seems almost incredible, and yet it is true 
that no rehearsals were held, and yet the 
whole thing was planned out so carefully by the committee who 
had it in charge that it was carried through without a slip or 
hitch of any kind. There was no expense whatever incurred 
in getting it up; time, labor and equipment were all contributed. 
The pageant contained six episodes and occupied about two 
hours. Between the episodes a reader gave selections from the 
“Chronicles of Catamount Hill” and other appropriate read- 
ings. An open space at the base of the foothills leading up to 
Catamount itself, presented a beautiful and appropriate natural 
setting, while a sloping, pine-clad hillside afforded an ideal 
grandstand for the spectators. 


No Rehearsals 


The first episode showed a primitive Indian village. Dark 
skinned children played about the wigwams, while the squaws 
worked busily preparing food and performing other tasks, their 
braves lazily watching. Suddenly, all was excitement! A scout, 
running over the hill, brought word of the coming of the white 
settlers. A slight skirmish followed and the Indians, defeated, 
hastily decamped. Then a heavily laden team, drawn by two 
yoke of oxen, toiled down the hill from the direction in which 
the scout had come. The settlers on foot and horseback fol- 
lowed, the men hewing down trees and clearing away under- 
brush to make a clear path. 

As the schoolhouse, and all for which it stood, was the 
central factor in those early communities, the next episode 
depicted the building of the first schoolhouse on the hill. Soon 
after the rude log sides were in place the children came trooping 
from different directions with books, slates and dinner pails, 
while the old time school master, with his birch rod, summoned 
them in by rapping on the side of the building in time-honored 
custom. A little later they rushed forth again with shout and 
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song, and with pranks and games made for home, the master 
lingering to fasten the door and see that all was right. 

This first schoolhouse served also as the place for religious 

worship, as was the case in many such communities. Thus 
the next episode showed the little congregation assembling in 
family groups. Last came the circuit rider on his proverbial 
white horse, with Bible and psalm book. All entered the little 
building, and although the door was closed, the hills resounded 
with the strains of “We’re Marching to Zion,” “Blest be the Tie 
that Binds,” and “Old Hundred.” Then came the hand shaking 
and friendly greetings. The circuit rider mounted his horse 
again and the settlers, chatting in two’s and three’s, slowly 
strolled away homeward. 
The final episode represented the event 
which has given the little hill town national 
repute. The agitation that stirred the 
country in 1812 reached even to this remote community. There 
were adherents of both existing parties, but the patriots largely 
predominated and party feeling ran high. When rumors of war 
reached the settlement, Mr. Amasa Shippee, one of the leaders 
of the patriots’ party, in order to express their loyalty, con- 
ceived the idea of making a United States flag and raising it in 
some prominent place. As the schoolhouse was the center of 
social, as well as educational and religious life, this was chosen 
as the most fitting place. The flag was not common then and 
Mr. Shippee was the only one in the town who had seen one 
and knew what it was like. Some loyal women met and under 
his direction made one out of cloth they, themselves, had spun 
and woven. While their work was under way, Mr. Shippee went 
with his ox team to a nearby swamp and cut and spliced a pole. 
Then when all was ready, the families who belonged to this 
party gathered at the school house and the flag was raised in 
simple fashion. 

The flag-raising episode was rendered all the more interest- 
ing owing to the fact that the grandson of the leader in this 
historic event on old Catamount was present to take this part. 
With his double yoke of oxen he dragged the pole to the school- 
house. The women brought forth the flag which had been made 
for the occasion, an exact reproduction of the flag of 1812. The 
men worked with a will and soon the rude pole, with its flutter- 
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ing emblem, was raised in place amid the cheers of the little 
group of settlers. How impressive was the portrayal of this 
simple ceremony is shown by the fact that as the little band of 
settlers, with bared heads and fluttering handkerchiefs, cheered 
the flag, the big audience on the nearby hillside involuntarily 
arose to their feet also, and without prearranged plan broke into 
the strains of “The Star Spangled Banner.” All hearts were 
stirred with a keener understanding of the significance of the 
schoolhouse flag, and many who had heard often before the 
story of this flag-raising in the early history of their town, now 
suddenly, for the first time, realized its true importance in the 
light of the thousands of school houses all over our land where 
now float the beloved Stars and Stripes. 


THE CADDY SCHEME FOR BOYS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
CHARLES F. ERNST 


Superintendent Boys’ Industrial Club, Malden, Mass. 


In order to make a self-supporting summer camp for boys, 
the South End House Settlement has for the last five years 
provided and directed the caddy force for the golf links at 
Bretton Woods in the White Mountains. This arrangement 
has been so satisfactory to both hotel company and settlement 
that the Maplewood Hotel, of Bethlehem, New Hampshire, and 
the Malden Boys’ Industrial Club, of Malden, Massachusetts, 
have recently entered into a similar agreement. 

The hotel company is to pay the carfares of 
fifty boys up to Maplewood and provide a 
camp of eight sleeping tents and one large common tent equipped 
with a piano and game tables. The company also agrees to 
pay for a matron and an assistant to the director but leaves the 
selection of these individuals to the club. The boys agree in 
turn to furnish their uniforms, pay two dollars per week for 
board, which is served in a special room in the hotel “helps’ 
hall” and pay their carfare home. The club assumes the 
responsibility of providing the best possible caddy service under 
the close supervision of its representative. The club will provide 
games and books and also will provide and equip another tent 
for handicraft work so that the winter industrial activities of 


Terms 
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the club may be continued through the summer. The camp will 
open shortly after the close of school and will last till school 
opens in September. A group of boys who are to graduate in 
June and will not return to school will stay in the mountains 
till the hotel closes in October. From time to time during the 
busy seasons of August and September working boys will spend 
their short vacations at the camp and by working part of the 
time pay fully half of the expenses of their trip. 

The boys are selected from the membership 
of the club and the choice is made, roughly 
speaking, on the basis of the greatest need. This may mean in 
various cases the greatest need financially, pnysically, moraliy 
or socially. The fact that the boys are able to earn enough to 
pay their expenses with a possible chance, too, of bringing home 
a little money makes it easier for some parents to allow their 
boys to go when otherwise they could not sacrifice the boy’s 
earnings. In order that the boys may show some initiative 
each candidate is required to deposit four dollars on the first 
day of June. This is later included in his earnings. Naturally 
any description of the possible working out of such a scheme 
would necessarily be based on conjecture were it not for the 
fact that the plan under identically the same conditions has 
proved itself an unqualified success in each of its five years. 
And inasmuch as the Director of the Malden Club has had the 
benefit of four years’ experience at the South End House caddy 
camp it is only fair to suppose that he will find the same gen- 
eral features in this second application of the scheme. A state- 
ment of some of the beneficial influences to be expected is, there- 
fore, based on something more substantial and satisfactory than 


Members 


mere fancy. 

In the first place the daily routine is very much the same 
as in all camps—early rising at the call of the bugle, exercises 
and a dip in the river followed by breakfast. At nine o’clock 
the boys report for duty at the golf room and are ready for 
dinner at about twelve-thirty. Two hours of rest follow and 
then back to the links till five o’clock; supper call at six o’clock, 
stories, letters, games and music till eight, a good old-fashioned 
rough-house in the “pasture” till nine o’clock; then taps and 
the routine is ended. To a great many boys this regular order 
of three wholesome meals, a good night’s sleep, easy work under 
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ideal conditions is in itself a joy and a real influence in creating 
a more desirable standard of living. 

The boys, however, find keen interest and 
great stimulus in associating with the men 
for whom they caddy. It is like the perfect 
working out of the Big Brother idea, for there is not the least 
semblance of that restraint which comes unconsciously when 
the man and the boy know that their acquaintance is due to a 
misdemeanor of some sort. The guests at the hotel are largely 
successful business and professional men; good types of the 
“man of action.” Most golfers take a real interest in their 
caddies, and as a caddy is with his patron approximately six 
hours each day for two weeks or a month it is easily seen that 
the boy is unconsciously greatly influenced. Almost to a man 
the players show a sense of responsible consideration for the 
boys, particularly when they understand and appreciate the 
scheme which is back of the camp. They respond very fully 
to the suggestion that the caddies be paid simply at the regular 
rate for each round; though when a boy has served the same 
man for a period of weeks, a gratuity seems from any point of 
view not unreasonable. The point at which the relationship 
between man and boy becomes most valuable, however, is 
reached when the man makes a real and voluntary effort to 
ascertain the boy’s character, means and resources and endeavors 
to map out with him a course toward a successful life. The 
inspiration from such a friendship fires the boy with ambition 
and resolution and a high school education has a new meaning. 
Or it may have a more tangible result when the man asks the 
boy to call on him when he has finished school and is looking 
for a place. 


Ideal “ Big 
Brothers” 


Next to the influence of the guests is that 
of the camp organization. The very fact 
that the boys are paying their own expenses produces a com- 
munity spirit and loyalty that is difficult to obtain where the 
boys feel that they are guests of charity. They soon realize 
that there are certain definite obligations to which they must 
live up not only in fairness to each other as individuals but for 
the success and happiness of the group as a whole. Out of this 
spirit develops a system of democratic government with a com- 
mittee of older boys to make rules and regulations and to pass 


Real Democracy 
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judgment on offenders. The director is made banker and bank 
books are issued in which every item of expense, board, laundry, 
postage and miscellaneous expenditure, is recorded, as are also 
the deposits. The boys themselves know that their community 
is not subsidized and that they must work to live as a camp and 
work regularly. The boy who does not earn enough to meet 
his expenses is discharged and sent home, and the boy who 
works one week and loafs the next, even though he has made 
enough to meet the expenses of both weeks, is apt to merit dis- 
charge because of some misdemeanor committed during his idle 
time. 

A fourth real influence results from the 
splendid opportunities afforded for the or- 
ganization of the boys’ play. Naturally the 
play has to be directed so that it will not conflict with the work 
either by interfering with appointments between the employer 
and the caddy, or by rendering the boy unfit on account of 
over-exertion. Baseball and track sports are therefore not espe- 
cially well adapted to a caddy camp although they are by no 
means excluded. The fact that there are few games or meets 
serves to make the occasional match of more intense interest to 
both players and spectators. Swimming, basket-ball and golf 
are the sports particularly adapted to the situation. This is 
especially true in the case of golf which requires little prepara- 
tion and has a unique advantage in that it affords just as much 
fun for the boys who want to play alone as to those who need 
competition to furnish excitement. The experience which they 
acquire by playing on their own account makes them more 
capable and valuable as caddies. Aside from athletics the moun- 
tains and the woods hold great and continuous fascination and 
whenever a group can be spared from the links they are guided 
on a hike over the neighboring ranges. The star event of the 
season for any camp in the mountain region is the trip over 
the Presidential Range to the Tip-Top House on Mount Wash- 
ington. Industrial play has its place in the general plan for 
recreation, and in the weaving of baskets and the cénstruction 
on the carpentry benches, of useful camp articles is afforded a 
splendid outlet for the desire to play on rainy days and evenings. 
So, too, in the case of music, books and stories, photography, 


painting, theatricals, collecting and studying stones and flowers. 
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In still another way, perhaps the most vital of all, comes 
an influence into the lives of the boys. The director of every 
camp plays a many-sided part, each role of which brings him 
in close touch with the workings of the mind and body of the 
individual lad. This is especially true in a camp which bases 
its very existence on loyalty and confidence in the relation of 
the boys to one another and to their leader. The parents and 
all those who are solicitous for the welfare of the boy, turn 
over their interest in the lad to the safe-keeping of the camp 
director. Together with the matron he must guard against 
that horrible melancholy brought about by nostalgia. He must 
be very careful that he allows no beliefs of his own to interfere 
with the boy’s strict observance of his religious duties; he 
must rebuke in terms of inspiration and encouragement for 
better conduct. He is responsible for every lad and to each home 
he must return a boy stronger in physique, more determined 
in character, and happier in mind and heart. It is the very 
hugeness of his responsibility that gives him his influence over 
his camp-mates, whether as banker he talks finances, or ban- 
dages a cut or a sunburn or after taps helps the boy understand 
that God watches over camp and home equally vigilantly and 
lovingly, and that therefore his parent’s reported illness need 
cause him no undue concern. 

Away from the environment where all things seem to con- 
spire to hold the worker with boys at arm’s length, the chances 
for real character moulding are indeed innumerable and wonder- 
ful. The real test comes, however, when the boys return home 
to the old stamping grounds. A general let-down is observed 
but it is very satisfying to find that the old standards are now 
not good enough and that although the new ones may never 
reach the height of those in camp the individual boy and the 
club as an organization are unquestionably much improved by 
the summer’s experience. 
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A PLAYGROUND DONATED TO NORTH YAKIMA, 
WASHINGTON 


A plot of ground one hundred by one hundred fifty feet in 
the heart of North Yakima, Washington, has been deeded to 
the city for a playground, by Mr. O. A. Fechter, president of 
the Board of Education, and Mr. L. O. Janeck. The city will 
at once begin to make the most of this down-town playground, 
aided by the Portia Club, a civic organization of women. 


THE MERIDEN PAGEANT 
“A pageant is not primarily a show; it is the continuing life of a community” 

The third of a series of pageants of the New Country Life, 
following that of Thetford, Vermont, in 1911 and of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, in 1912, will be the Meriden Pageant to be given 
this summer at Meriden, New Hampshire, celebrating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of Kimball Union Academy. Aill the 
people of the village and of the Academy will participate in 
depicting the united fortunes of the town and of the Academy 
through vicissitude and prosperity to the final idealization of 
the mission of these united forces in the community. 

This pageant is unique in that the music was composed 
specially for this pageant on the principle that the pageant 
should be a complete art-form both dramatically and musically 
and not a series of episodes interspersed with incidental music. 


SCHOOL FESTIVALS 


A course on School Festivals will be given at the Dartmouth 
College Summer Session. Miss Mary Porter Beagle, Director 
of Physical Education at Barnard College, who will have charge 
of the course, will discuss the history of the dance-drama, and 
the actual organization and performance of festivals. At least 
one festival will be worked out in detail so that the students 
may see a practical demonstration. 

Other prominent festival workers who will contribute to 
the interest of the course will be Dr. William E. Bohn of the 
Ethical Culture School of New York who will lecture on the 
social and educational significance of the work ; Professor Henry 
Dike Sleeper of Smith College who was musical director of the 
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Northampton Pageant; and William Chauncy Langdon of the 
Russell Sage Foundation who will bring the fruits of his experi- 
ence as master of the Thetford Pageant and of the St. Johnsbury 
Pageant. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON SCHOOL 
HYGIENE 


The objects of the Fourth International Congress on School 
Hygiene to be held in Buffalo, New York, August 25-30, 1913 are: 

(1) To bring together men and women interested in the 
health of school children. 

(2) To organize a program of papers and discussions 
covering the field of school hygiene. 

(3) To assemble a school exhibit representing the best 
that is being done in school hygiene. 

(4) To secure a commercial exhibit of practical and edu- 
cational value to school people. 

(5) To publish the proceedings of this Congress and dis- 
tribute them to each member. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
RAINY DAY PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN 
By Baroness von Patm. Published by Dana Estes and Company, Boston Mass. 
Price, $1.00 

In this book Baroness von Palm has provided the amateur with knowl- 
edge for making the fascinating things which always look so complex to 
the uninitiated. 

The rainy day pastimes consist of work with straw, beads, paper and 
blocks, such as most kindergartners have constructed for themselves, but 
those who have not had the benefit of this kind of training will find the 
book very helpful. Any child who could read could figure out for himself 
just how to make these things, while to a mother who could pass the rainy 
day with her child, a happy day of pleasant handwork with beautiful things 
in the way of doilies, windmills, sail-boats and bead chains would result. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE SHADOW 
By Ernest K. Courter. Published by McBride, Nast and Company, New 
York City. Price, $1.50 net 
One might almost take the sub-title of the book to be a Plea for Play- 
grounds, for of all the theories and ideals for the betterment of conditions 
surrounding children which Mr. Coulter developed during his experience as 
clerk of the children’s court of New York, none seems more earnest and 
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basic than his belief, supported by a multitude of true stories, that play— 
properly provided for and supervised—is the supreme weapon against 
juvenile delinquency. 

Of all the tales which would make the reader militant if militancy 
might avail—and there are many—none surely could hasten the days of 
ample play-space more than that of the boy arrested for playing “One-O’- 
Cat” on the street. He sat trembling in a far corner of the detention room, 
an object of scorn to the other boys. Suddenly he stopped crying, wiped his 
eyes with his shirt sleeve, slipped from his seat, and, unmindful of the lads 
around him, prayed, “Please, O God, don’t let them send me to prison! I'll 
never play ball again!” 

The introduction by Jacob Riis gives due praise to Mr. Coulter for his 
work with boys, not only in seeing impending danger, but in pointing out 
an escape. The book is an earnest tale of what really happens with a 
suggestion of what such happenings mean, and if one feels Mr. Coulter 
sometimes plays a little strongly on the chords of sympathy, one forgives 
because of the real brotherly love which this original Big Brother feels for 
all boyhood. 


COUNTRY LIFE AND THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


By Maset Carney. Published by Row, Peterson and Company, Chicago 


A survey of broad scope of country conditions and country needs is 
made in this book. Like other writers on this subject the author feels that 
only through making country life adequately and permanently satisfying 
can a standard people be maintained upon American farms. The chief 
agencies for community building are the home, the grange, the church, and 
the school, and at the present time it seems probable that the school must 
lead, though this leadership ought to be but temporary. Examples of 
successful school social centers in the country are given as well as sugges- 
tions for greater development of the school as a social and community 
center. One school in Macon County, Illinois, gave a musical program 
attended by one thousand people; another organized a club which provided 
entertainments throughout the year, ending with an excursion to a near-by 
city to see a Shakespearean play. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS OF COLONIAL DAYS FOR FIFTH YEAR 
PUPILS 


By Lourse E. Tucker and Estetre L. Ryan. Published by Longmans, Green, and 
Co., Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York. 1912. Price, 75 cents, net 

A number of attractive little plays, quite usable in the recreation center 
are here given. Children are always so happy to play at being historical 
characters that the leader may be very sure of a ready enthusiasm for the 
plays. Scenes from the early days of Virginia, with John Smith and Poca- 
hontas, of course, and a clever and rather unique little representation of the 
Indian princess in London society, scenes of the Pilgrims and the Indians, 
Priscilla Alden’s cow, the Pilgrims in Holland, besides many less well-known 
stories go to make the plays—twenty-six in all, simply written, yet with 
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historical truth in their atmosphere; easily memorized yet with considerable 
dramatic force. The plays are so practicable and easy to stage that one 
scarcely needs to be told that the authors are teachers in the New York City 
schools and have worked out these plays with their own pupils. 


CHAMBERS’ SUPPLEMENTARY READERS—NORSE WONDER 


STORIES—NORSE FAIRY TALES 
Published by W. & R. Chambers, Limited. 38 Soho Square, W., London. 
Price, 6d. each 


Each of these attractive little booklets contains several stories, each 
divided into a number of chapters. They are simply told but with such 
play of imagination and climax that any child would grow large-eyed over 
them. They are the kind of stories a child could read as well as hear. 


PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
By Witu1am Backus Guitreav. Published by Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago 

Leaders of clubs for boys and girls interested in civics will find this 
a helpful book to place in the hands of their club members. Methods of 
organization and conduct of state, local and national governments are simply 
and interestingly described, always with an undercurrent of the responsibility 
of the citizen and the need of political morality. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, PRESIDENT; JuLIA C. LATHROP, VICE-PRESIDENT 


SUMMER TERM—JUNE 18-JULY 26 
1. Introductory Course: Methods of Social Advance. Lectures and 
inspection visits. Open to those without experience in social work. 2. Spe- 
cial Course: Family Rehabilitation. Lectures, conferences and field work. 
Open to those who have completed the General Course in previous summers 
and to those who have experience in social work. Tuition for either 
course 
REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, 1913 

Autumn Courses: Survey of the field of social and civic work. Social 
treatment (Family Rehabilitation). Practice of local government. Social 


Statistics and other courses. : Se 
For further information address the Registrar, 116, South Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago. 
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ground? 


way of supplying the proper music. 


it alone can stifle the lust for it.’’ 


extra accents and peculiarities required in the 
dances, just as Miss Burchenal uses them, in 
even tempo, clear and strong. The VICTOR 
3 is perfect, portable and practical. For full 
particulars about the Victor and Victor rec- 
ords, see any Victor dealer in the world, or 
address 


Educational Department 





Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 











Butterfly Dance to the Music of the Victor—McMichael School, Philadelphia 


The Victor on the Playground 


Do you use the VICTOR in your gymnasium and on your play- 


Folk-dancing has come to be a very important part of the work of 
the Playground, especially in the girls’ branch, as well as of the reg- 
ular school work in physical culture, social and recreation centers. 
The children and young people must have music to accompany the 
folk-dances, games, reels, jigs, marches, and a great variety of dances 
for recreation work, where it is next to impossible to find any other 


Miss Jane Addams says: ‘‘Amusement is stronger than vice, and 


Folk-dancing is fast becoming a Nation-wide movement, in the 
effort to furnish healthful, free, perfect, educational recreation to the 
boys and girls of the country. Much of it must be taught in the class- 
rooms in the winter, but it comes into perfect flower in the open air, 
where the children may enjoy their freedom, and yet be guided in the 
aesthetic study of the quaint and beautiful dances of other lands. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has made a splendid set of 
records of the best-known folk-dances, under the personal direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, Inspector of Athletics, New York Public 
Schools. These are all by full Military Band, and give all the pauses, 
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Where You Find the Quaint 


and the Picturesque 


The old towns and fishing villages of New England! 
You will look forward keenly to your summer holiday if 
it means a visit to some of these old places, full of the 
flavor of the sea and the men who followed it in the ships 
of long ago, in whaler and merchantman and the famous 
clipper ships. 

These old towns, rich in romance to-day, are summer 
resorts to which thousands of vacationists annually repair. 
Situated on New England's picturesque coastline of rocks 
and sand dunes, they afford a delightful change of scene. 
Rummage around in one of these old places, as interesting 
as anold garret, and see how much it will add to your holi- 
day. Plymouth, Marblehead, New Bedford, Portland, 
Wiscasset—all of them call up memories which will 
contrast strangely with your own environment. Try a 
vacation in or near one of these old New England towns 


this summer. 


Address, Vacation Bureau 


THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 


Room 574, South Station, Boston, Mass. 

















Medart’s Steel Playground Apparatus 


is the result of persistent thought, study and experiment. 
\We have worked out all of the details to a high standard 
of perfection. 

At this season we are concentrating the energy of 
almost our entire organization on this line. 

Maybe we can help you decide some problem of 
equipment? Our suggestions will be dictated by the 
knowledge acquired through our long experience. 

Let us figure out the cost for you. We will be glad 
to get down to facts and numerals, so that you may have 
something tangible for the foundation of your own plans 
and resources. 

Our catalog Y just off the press covers a complete 
line of apparatus and will be sent on request, together 
with a copy of our booklet “The Story of My Ideal Play- 


ground.” 









FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


DeKalb and President Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
























Folk Dance and Game Books 


FOR PLAYGROUND USE 


THE FESTIVAL BOOK May-Day Pastime and The May Pole 
7 By Mrs.J. E. C. LINCOLN 
THE FOLK DANCE BOOK By C. WARD CRAMP- } 

TON, M.D. 


Director of Physical Training, New York 


PLAYS AND GAMES For Indoors and Out 
By BELLE RAGNAR PARSONS 


FOLK DANCES AND GAMES By CAROLINE CRAW- | 
FORD 


PLAY SONGS By ALYS E. BENTLEY 
Price each of above, $1.50 net (Postage 15c) 











Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises 
$1.25 net By MARION BROMLEY NEWTON Postage 8c 





Send for descriptive circulars 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
381 4th AVENUE NEW YORK 
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{ ) Movable School Furniture | 


The Modern Way of equipping 


a school permits the wider use 
of the school plant as an 


Evening Recreational Center | 


fortable seat for both children and adults 


A clear floor ata moment s notice. A com- 
Write for descriptive literature / 
4 








LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. | 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ASK FOR THE BEST playground apparatus, and the world’s 
play authorities point to Spalding All-Steel. 
BECAUSE Spalding All-Steel has for seven years defied weather 


and the small boy (a formidable combination you'll admit). 


AND THESE MEN who have had years of satisfaction with 
Spalding All-Steel have put down in a little book their expert 
opinions of apparatus so that you might benefit by their experi- 


ence. 
WRITE US for a copy of the little book, as well as the new 


catalog of Spalding Apparatus. 
This trade-mark 


guarantees perfect satisfaction 


A. G. SPALDING ¢& BROS., Inc. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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RAISED OVER A Publi 
Fioaren iN 
FROM a Loc Scuoor. 4 
“ STOOB ON THis SPOT 
iT WAS MASE By 


MRSPRHOOA SHiPrccedas 
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THE CATAMOUNT HILL MONUMENT 

COLRAIN, MASS. 

} 

if 
¥ As those who raised the flag over the 

4 

4 ° ‘ ; ° . 
| schoolhouse of Colrain in 1812 counted the 
' flag worthy of sacrifice, so a patriotic woman 
; 
’ 


in Washington in 1913 has given $5,000 that 
through the playgrounds of our country, love 
and reverence for the flag may be stimulated. 
Will every reader of THe PLAyGRouND help 


i, the children he meets to a deeper patriotism? 
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